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MOTIVES. 


Tue consideration of the motives by which children in school 
should be influenced, is far more important than is commonly 
thought. The motives appealed to and acted upon, in the form- 
ing period of life, will almost certainly continue to have a power- 
ful influence through life. Character will receive its bent from 
them. Shall it be high, noble, pure, disinterested? or mean, 
false, selfish ? 

Every part of our nature is susceptible of being educated, of 
being improved and rendered active, by exercise,—the moral 
nature, the conscience, as well as the memory or the taste, or 
any other of the intellectual powers. The soul, addressed con- 
stantly by the highest possible influences, will have pure and lofty 
purposes, will aim at the highest ends. It is safe to say that the 
moral character of the mature man will depend more upon the 
education which the conscience shall have received than upon 
any other agency. Even a slight moral influence, imperfectly 
exercised, has a lasting effect. The remembrance of the early 
advice and affectionate warnings of a good mother have a lasting 
power which nothing else can have, even upon a man hardened 
by subsequent life-long neglect, temptation, and sin. 

One of the motives almost universally appealed to in our 
schools is emulation, the desire of surpassing one another. Let 
us look at some of its known effects. Take, for example, its in- 
fluence in the schools for girls in Boston. In all of the grammar 
schools, until very lately, every girl has been urged by the desire 
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of finally getting a medal.* This desire has been so strong that 
the school lessons have occupied almost all the thoughts of the 
child, at school and at home, from the age of six to that of four- 
teen or sixteen. The mother has sympathized with her daughter, 
and everything has yielded to the supreme object of learning 
the lessons perfectly, and getting on and up in the classes. The 
girl has, of necessity, found no time for the more precious lessons 
of home. Every girl ought there to learn to use the needle 
readily and rapidly. This must be begun early. It cannot 
otherwise be ever thoroughly learnt. Yet, at the age at which 
this should be done, all the child’s thoughts and time bave been 
occupied with school lessons, and the needle has been neglected. 
So it has been afterwards with housework, — cleaning, washing, 
cooking, taking care of the younger children, mending and mak- 
ing clothes. All this work, in which, in a well regulated family, 
the girls should be continually exercised, has devolved upon the 
mother, who has thus become, in the poorer families, a mere 
slave. In every poor family, and the majority of the families in 
the city are poor, the mother is almost worn out by excessive, 
never-ceasing labor. 

Yet, however wretched, she willingly sacrifices herself to what 
she regards as the good of her daughter. 

Years have passed, and the time has come for the girl to leave 
school. She may have succeeded in getting a medal. This is 
the longed-for end, and mother and daughter may have been 
gratified. By what bitter mortification and heart-ache and floods 
of tears in others has the gratification been purchased! For the 
medals have been few, and nine out of ten of the aspirants have 
failed. The disappointed girl has lost the medal. She has per- 
haps lost health and vigor in her attempt to win it, but endeavors 
to solace herself and her friends by the feeling that she has got a 
very superior education. That thought exalts her, as it does the 
medal scholar, in her own estimation, far above her uneducated 
mother, upon whom she complacently looks down with feelings 





* This enormous evil has been, in a great degree, in the Boston schools, done 
away with by the substitution of a which may be hoped for by all, and gained 
by many, for the medals which could be awarded to a very small fixed number. This 
has been the highest work of the devoted superintendent. 
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of compassion and contempt. And what kind of an education 
has she got? She knows little or nothing of making or mending, 
little of the care of children, nothing of cleaning or scrubbing, or 
of cooking, or of washing and ironing. All these she regards as 
menial and degrading. What can she do for the good of her sis- 
ters or brothers, of her parents, of her home? She may imagine 
that she is fit to be the wife of a rich man, or to be a teacher. 
No such thing. The rich man of sense, as well as the poor man, 
knows that a wife, to make his home happy, should know how 
everything about the house ought to be done well, and this can- 
not be perfectly well known by one who cannot do it herself. How 
can a woman do justice to her servants, unless she knows what 
she has a right to require of them to do, and how they ought to 
doit? Of what use will grammar, history, philosophy, or algebra 
be to a wife who does not know how her child should be nursed 
or washed or dressed, or how her husband’s dinner should be 
cooked, or his house kept clean and in order? The happiness 
of every man, of every child, of every member of every family, 
depends mainly upon the exercise of these homely household 
duties, of which our medal scholar knows nothing. If she had 
learned all these really essential things thoroughly, and knew 
only how to read and write and reckon, and a little physiology, 
she would be incomparably better fitted to secure the comfort 
and happiness of husband, children, and friends, and her own, 
than if, without them, she had gained all the knowledge that 
school or college can give. 

The most sacred place under Heaven is home; and skill in 
those arts without which no home can be a happy home is the 
most respectable thing on earth. These are the true foundations ; 
for whatever tends to make a home a Christian home must be 
honorable in the eyes of God and of man; and it is only in such 
a home that the foundations of all that is most precious in human 
character can be surely laid. It is there only that a selfish child 
can be taught to be generous and disinterested ; that a passion- 
ate child can be taught self-control and gentleness; an ill-tem- 
pered child softened to sweetness; a despondent child cheered to 
hopefulness ; an imperious child moulded to a sense of justice ; 
an ambitious child taught how infinitely nobler and happier it is 
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to live for others than for the advancement of self. All the evil 
tendencies, the weeds of the human soul, can be, not eradicated, 
for they all have something of good in them, but repressed by the 
more careful culture of the divine qualities, only in a Christian 
home, by a Christian mother, aided by a Christian father. All 
these precious opportunities are lost by taking the child almost 
wholly from the influences of the mother, through the forming 
period of her life. 

These highest of the virtues, these most sacred elements of 
character, may be further developed and exercised in a school; 
they can be formed only under the influence of a woman — 
mother or teacher — who possesses them herself, and who knows 
how to train and govern by means of them. A school-formed 
teacher can rarely possess them. They are surely formed only 
in a Christian home. 

A young woman without the knowledge of these household 
duties may think herself fit to be a teacher. How can she be, if 
the highest object of teaching be, what it is, best to prepare a 
child for these very highest duties ? How can she teach what she 
does not know ? 

This ignorance of the duties of home is not the only nor the 
most striking of the evil fruits of the emulation which is fostered 
in prize-giving schools for girls. The girl who, for eight or ten of 
the years in which character is formed, has been constantly under 
the influence of emulation, — the desire to surpass others, not 
herself, — will find this desire to have become a fixed element of 
her character. She will, almost necessarily, be striving, longing, 
struggling to surpass others. The only thing in which, in the 
case of most girls, this strong desire can be gratified, is dress. 
She can hardly help longing to dress better than her associates. 
The mother can hardly help yielding to this desire. Is not her 
daughter as good and bright and handsome as any other girl? 
Why should she not dress as well? The father, however reluc- 
tantly, is obliged to yield to this reasonable desire of his wife and 
daughter, and the poor man is impoverished by yielding. Every 
person, at all acquainted with the working classes, must know 
cases, not only among mere laborers, but among capable me- 
chanics and dealers on a small capital, of men whose prospects 
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have been clouded, and who have been discouraged and made 
wretched, driven to despair and drunkenness — perhaps utterly 
ruined — by their daughters’ extravagance in dress. 

Even this is not the worst. Fondness for showy dress is sel- 
dom satisfied. The desire grows stronger with indulgence. It 
becomes more exacting and more extravagant; and, to get the 
means of indulgence in it, many daughters of what have been 
respectable families, are driven upon that street which leads 
to ruin, wretchedness, and death. 

I know what is commonly said in defence of emulation: that it 
is a natural impulse, and cannot therefore be a wrong one. It is 
a natural impulse. It acts wherever two or more persons of the 
same age are together engaged in similar pursuits. Its natural 
action is, on the whole, harmless and healthful, while kept within 
bounds by wise control; but, like the appetites, it is strong 
enough without being excited. 

I have briefly shown what I know to be its effects, upon 
many of one sex in our schools. Repeatedly, within the last few 
years, earnest appeals have been made to the school committee, 
asking that the evils of which I have been speaking might be 
mitigated by not allowing the schools for girls to open before 
nine or ten in the morning, thus giving the elder girls opportu- 
nity to get the best part of their education at home, by assisting 
their mothers in household duties, and giving the younger ones 
time to get the elements of a real education by learning the early 
use of the needle, and by assisting in or doing those little things 
which little children can do. These appeals seem to have been 
made in vain. Meanwhile, overwork in the schools has been 
going on; many of the teachers in the girls’ schools have been 
kept on working beyond their strength; and the opportunities 
for the most necessary part of a thousand girls’ education have 
been forever lost. 

The lessons in almost all the schools are too long. Too much 
is required. The years which are devoted to school are the very 
years in which a healthy bodily constitution, on which the wel- 
fare, usefulness, and happiness of life will depend, ought to be 
formed,‘and this can be done only by abundant exercise of all 
the limbs in the house, or, still better, in the open air and in sun- 
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shine, and by wholesome food, with sufficient sleep, and freedom 
from anxiety. 
A good education is not gained by learning many things poorly; 


but by learning the few most important things thoroughly and 
well. 


G. B. E. 





ABSTRACT OF SOME INFORMAL REMARKS, MADE BY 
PROFESSOR AGASSIZ, AT A PRIVATE MEETING OF 
THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


I wIsH it to be distinctly understood, that what I have to say 
to-day upon the subject of education is general, not special. It 
alludes to the hope of the future ; and in speaking of the defects 
of education in America, I criticise no given school or system of 
schools, no university or institution of learning. 

I believe that a reform is needed, both in our school and 
college system, but I do not expect to produce any immediate 
effect, or indeed to excite much interest, far less to influence any 
established organization. I only hope that frank and searching 
discussion may lead to amendment, not at once perhaps, but 
hereafter. 

First, I wish to speak of the want of connection between our 
separate schools and colleges; their intellectual isolation, each 
standing upon its own basis, without mutual co-operation. This 
system is not only, as I believe, less efficient than one of mutual 
alliance and support, but it is also wasteful and costly. Not 
only is there no co-operation between different universities ; there 
is no exchange between the separate departments of one and 
the same university, although, in many instances, they properly 
include kindred subjects. Why should not professors from the 
Mining school or the Zodlogical school in Harvard, for instance 
give lectures in the Agricultural schools ; or those of the Agricul- 
tural schools supplement the instruction given in the Mining and 
Zodlogical schools? The students in all these different depart- 
ments would thus be brought under a greater variety of impres- 
sions. It is not well for students to have always one and the 
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same teacher, however good his instruction may be. He can 
hardly fail to impress his own individuality and his own predi- 
lections too strongly upon his class. A variety of teachers 
in the same or like branches of instruction not only induces 
competition among the instructors themselves, but it makes the 
pupil more independent, awakens his thought, leads him to 
compare and discriminate. 

There may be practical difficulties in the way of such co-opera- 
tion, and I do not suggest any way of meeting them ; indeed, I 
have none in my mind. I only point out what seems a defect, viz. 
the absence of concerted action. Another economy of men and 
means might be gained, by giving a certain preparatory instruc- 
tion, needed alike by the students in the various departments, to 
classes made up from the different schools of one University. 
Why should there be elementary courses in the Agricultural 
school, the Industrial schools, the Mining school, the Zodlogical 
and Geological schools of one University, when one course of 
elementary instruction would cover all, or might easily be so or- 
ganized as to cover all? This system calls for a greater number 
of trained teachers than can be provided, and the consequence is 
a mediocrity of instruction, as well as an unnecessary expendi- 
ture. Mr. Philbrick has spoken of the school tax as disproportion- 
ately small. I am as anxious as he can be, that the State should 
contribute with the utmost liberality to these objects ; but I think 
we arealso bound to see that the means are expended with the 
utmost economy. A system of co-operation would be, in my 
belief, an economy of strengthand efficiency, as well as of means; 
a saving of men as well as of money. The next point is that of the 
selection of teachers themselves. I lose no opportunity of seeing 
schools, and learning all that I can about them. The result of 
my inquiries is this : that a great number of teachers are appoint- 
ed, without much reference to their being good teachers. They 
are chosen because they are well recommended, because they 
are needy and deserving, because they are bright and showy. 
Very few are appointed on the only true grounds: because they 
are familiar with the thing they have to teach, and because they 
intend to devote their lives to the cause of education. 

This last point is an important one. I think the preference 
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should be given to the applicant who is resolved to make teach- 
ing a profession, and devote his or her life to it, over one, even 
though more gifted, who takes up teaching, as many young 
people do, as a stepping-stone to something else. The man or 
woman who chooses any pursuit with the intention of making 
it a life-long work, will do better in it, even with less natural 
aptitude, than the person who adopts it for a short time, as 
a matter of expediency or experiment. No less important than 
a resolute, sincere purpose is an intelligent preparation for the 
work. One great defect in our teachers is, that they are too much 
inclined to avail themselves of the appliances by which teaching 
is made easy. Nothing is more fatal to good teaching; let the 
teacher make use of text-books, manuals, and the like, to simplify 
tasks for his pupils, as far as he thinks judicious, but he should 
train himself to an absolute independence of them, rather than 
an easy use of them. An intelligent teacher will no more lean 
upon such supports, than a well man will walk with crutches. 

The best remedy for this trouble would be the providing of 
higher instruction for teachers. Am I unjust in saying, that 
even the Normal schools are not up to the needs of the time? 
Finally, the compensation of teachers is insufficient. We can- 
not expect the best minds, even when their preference would 
lead them that way, to devote themselves toa pursuit which is 
less remunerative than almost any other. These are a few of the 
points I have wished to bring forward for discussion to-day, and 
I will not occupy moreof your time, for! am more anxious to 
hear what others have to say, than to press my own views. On 
another occasion, I shall take up the subject of what is taught, 
and what should be taught. 





Every boy born into the world should be in the way of main- 
taining himself in honest independence. No education which 
does not make this its first aim is worth anything at all. There 
are but three ways of living, as some one has said, by working, 
by begging, or by stealing. Those who do not work, disguise 
it in whatever pretty language we please, are doing one of the 
other two. — Froude. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT IN THE TEACHER. 


In a general view, including all the instruction given in the 
various schools and colleges in our country, we may say there is 
such a profession as Teaching. But it requires a more than 
American elasticity of speech to claim that Teaching in public 
schools, as now existing through the whole country, has risen to 
the dignity of professional work. One of the most surprising 
changes wrought by the late war was the call to the young 
women of the Republic to assume one of the most responsible 
posts of service in our civilization, — the working post of instruc- 
tion in the common schools. Practically, the common-school 
teachers in the United States are now women between the ages 
of seventeen and thirty-five. In the country schools they are 
virtually the sole occupants of the field. In all the Western 
cities they are gradually taking the places of men; and one of 
the most popular superintendents of schools in that region, Mr. 
Rickoff, controls the school system of Cleveland by a small com- 
mittee of male superintendents, leaving the working principal of 
every large school-house a woman. In this direction we are 
drifting everywhere ; for no large body of highly educated Amer- 
ican men can be long held to the work of instruction in common 
schools against the fierce competitions and temptations of our 
new industrial and professional pursuits. And when we consider 
how hard it is for a dozen women anywhere really to do any- 
thing persistently according to the method of one man, we shall 
confess that a good deal of the masculine “ supervision” in Amer- 
ican schools consists in a genial, cultivated gentleman drawing a 
high salary, and spending his days in the charming society of a 
bevy of quick-witted young women, who speedily discover his 
“blind-side,” and quietly “supervise” him while they “keep 
school” according to their own ideas of the occupation. 

The most vital question, then, concerning the methods ot 
our public instruction, one that underlies all consideration 
of special methods, is: to what extent are these young women 
teachers cultivating a professional spirit? And here we 
must confess to a mighty misgiving concerning multitudes of 
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them, whether they have so muchas regarded themselves as mem- 
bers of a profession at all. As a body, our young American 
women go into school-keeping from no motives that can be called 
professional They often take up with this as the most respec- 
table way of supporting themselves. They have no idea of mak- 
ing it a permanent occupation ; they think themselves hardly 
used if required to act like other professional people ; they shrink 
from the severe toil of thorough training; they combine with 
their school work such outside interests as often breaks them 
down in body and mind; and they fly from the post on the first 
good opportunity of marriage, to say nothing of any promise of 
more agreeable and less responsible work. We are not talking 
of the exceptional, but the average American schoolmistress ; 
and we say, without fear of contradiction, that she does not re- 
gard herself as the member of a profession, in any real sense. It 
will not do to ascribe this to her indifferent wages ; for, accord- 
ing to her needs and the quality of her work, she is better paid 
than American clergymen, college professors, members of con- 
gress, governors, and judges. It is not necessary to deny that 
she generally works in the school-room from a sense of duty and 
an anxious devotion that are often admirable. Weare not speak- 
ing of her present status as anything to her moral discredit. 
We only say, that, so far, the young women of the United States 
have not seemed, in any adequate way, to comprehend the fact 
that they have in their hands the great original American Pro- 
fession, or that this school-keeping is a profession at all. 

But we may be sure that the people of the United States are 
coming to regard school-keeping as a profession, and will rapidly 
apply to it the severest tests of professional capacity. The great 
public movement called “ civil service” means that our people are 
waking up to the disagreeable fact that they are paying a vast 
amount of money, and dispensing a great number of honorable 
titles, without adequate work. They will, first in great cities, 
but finally in the least village, demand solid, intelligent profes- 
sional work from these young women who assume to shape the 
mind, and do generally shape the character, whether they assume 
it or not, of a generation which is to encounter such public re- 
sponsibilities as we now but dimly comprehend. “ Skilled labor” 
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is the demand of the age in America. We do not share the 
apprehension of those who predict a downfall of our system of 
public instruction from this defect. 

We have no doubt our American young women are as willing 
to face this new call upon their womanhood as their mothers 
and grandmothers have been to heed their country’s call in the 
emergencies of the past. But we can see that the training of 
young women for the profession of school-teaching is the first 
thing in order. It is as absurd to talk of more elaborate or finer 
methods of instruction with a class of teachers on the ground 
who do not know they are members of a profession, as to 
fill our houses with the finest machinery to be “smashed” by 
the present occupants of our kitchens. It is melancholy to look 
upon the work now done in the majority of our school-rooms, It 
would be utterly disheartening to behold the same teachers cut- 
ting their own fingers and bruising the souls of thin little folk by 
trying to handle the “ new methods” which demand, first of all, 
a trained body of instructors for their comprehension. 

It is already seen that our State Normal schools, valuable as 
they are, are utterly unable to meet this emergency. From the 
very necessity of their position, they cannot command the atten- 
dance of cultivated women already prepared for professional 
training. 

American State Normal schools, so far, have virtually been 
girls’ colleges, with a department for instruction in methods of 
teaching. Now, every real professional student passes through 
two periods of enthusiasm : first, when his eyes are really opened 
to the perception of knowledge and the delight of its acquire- 
ment ; second, when he awakes to the idea of using that knowl- 
edge and power to arouse and form the minds of others, or in 
any way to influence or act upon men. The one interest is sci- 
entific, literary, scholarly ; the other is executive, manly, womanly, 
professional. The majority even of the superior girls in our 
State Normal schools are necessarily left in the former condition. 
Under the devoted and enthusiastic tuition of their beloved mas- 
ters, they are fully aroused to the delights of study; and these 
Normal schools have given to the country numerous specimens 
of splendid, cultivated young womanhood. But only a minority 
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of these have reached the point of professional enthusiasm. The 
absence of an effective “ practice department ” in many of these 
State institutions has beena great hinderance. But we doubt if 
with such ill-prepared material as has come to these schools. 
more could be done. Certain it is that large numbers of the 
most finely cultivated young women who leave these seminaries 
seem not to have realized that they are to be schoolmistresses, 
and take up teaching without professional enthusiasm or execu- 
tive ability, — even regarding it as an appendage to the nobler 
office of general culture. 

At the best, our State Normal schools can only train a small 
number of teachers, and hardly touch the point where the best 
work is needed,—the country and village ‘school-rooms. It 
would seem that the true policy is to raise the standard of ad- 
mission to them so high that they may become really normal 
colleges for the training of a superior class of instructors. As 
such, they will be invaluable, and become the crown of a general 
system of training that shall meet the crying want of the time, 
7— the development of a professional spirit in the great body of 
young women who teach in American public schools. 

For this we must evidently look to the local training schools of 
our cities and larger villages, and the institutes that carry a nor- 
mal training to the most remote parts of our country districts. 

The “ Training school” is the best practical educational inven- 
tion of our country, for its present organization is greatly due to 
the efforts of practical educators in New York and the West. Its 
greatest advantage is its power of adaptation to our average 
American community. Every village of 2,000 people needs for 
itself and the outlying country the best quality of teaching. As 
things now go, this cannot be secured ; for cultivated teachers 
are drawn invariably to large cities and towns. But this village 
probably has, or may have, a respectable public High school. In 
that school all young women who desire to teach can acquire the 
scholarship necessary to the profession. If the High school mas- 
ter is more bent on magnifying his own literary or scientific 
grandeur than co-operating with the people to this end, let him 
be dismissed and his successor appointed. From the High school 
let all who desire to teach in the public schools pass at once to 
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the Training school established in a public school-house ; com- 
bining theory and practice in fit proportions; with a clever 
woman principal, and one or two “ critic teachers,” aided by such 
special culture as the town affords. These girls in a vigorous 
course of one year can be prepared to begin their work intelli- 
gently ; can at least be made to comprehend the meaning of the 
profession, and be fairly launched upon their career. In large 
cities the course may be extended, or courses of different length 
can be arranged. 

The two essentials of the Training school are: st, That no 
young woman shall be admitted without a qualification equivalent 
to the diploma of the High school; and 2d, That the graduates of 
the Training school shall have the first choice of positions. If the 
Grammar school masters or committee men are permitted to cull 
the High school class before the Training school receives its ma- 
terial ; if inferior scholars are admitted to the Training school ; if 
this or an equivalent course of training is not made one of the 
qualifications of the teacher, — of course the experiment fails, 
Most of the Training schools we have seen in the cities of Massa- 
chusetts are greatly enfeebled by one of these causes, and our 
people have not yet been permitted to see the value of this ad- 
mirable system. 

In this way every large town will “grow” a home supply of 
trained teachers, who can- afford to work for moderate salaries, 
because living with their parents. Such schools can also admit 
pupils from the adjacent country on payment of the actual ex- 
penses of their education, which expense may be borne by the 
districts from which they come ; so they may be made a nursery 
for the teachers of a considerable region around. Such a Train- 
ing school in any large village, aided by local teachers’ associa- 
tions, general institutes, and the perpetual training of teachers 
actually in school work, will in a generation create a professional 
class. We may not be able to hold the majority of our young 
women many years in the school-room ; but in this way we can 
make them valuable while they are there, and keep out of this 
post of duty the multitude of incompetents that now afflict the 
public service. 

We attach great importance to the office of “critic teacher” in 
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the Training school. A thoroughly trained, experienced woman 
overseeing, directing, criticising the “practice department,” is 
the pivot of the whole machine. While young girls are probably 
best excited to enthusiasm for study by a master, they need a 
thorough, sharp-sighted, loving woman to oversee their first work 
with children. Such a critic teacher is not blinded by the gla- 
mour of masculine courtesy, fatherly indulgence, or other charac- 
teristic influences that hinder a man from dealing thoroughly 
with girls in such a position. She understands the ways of 
young women, their liabilities and susceptibilities, their adaptation 
to children ; a whole world that is hidden from the wisest man 
lies open to her; and the use of that world determines greatly 
the best success of the girl just beginning her professional career. 

The expense of the Training school need not alarm the people. 
As it saves all the salaries in the public school where it is lo- 
cated, save those of the lady principal and critic teachers, it will 
not materially increase the expenditures. No salary should be 
given to the girls who are the pupils of the school ; if considera- 
tion is to be had for their services as teachers, let it be placed on 
a coming year’s salary. There need be no apprehension for the 
fate of a school thus taught. Under proper supervision such a 
school will not fall below others in the special, and will excel 
others in the general, culture of the children. 

We are aware that we speak of nothing new. But we believe 
the local Training school has not yet been fairly tested in New 
England; and to a full adaptation of it, with such modifications 
as our experience and needs may suggest, — in connection with a 
more vigorous use of institutes, general and local, — must we look, 
here and elsewhere, for the solution of our problem. 

To such a system our State Normal schools would be the 
crown and completion, — furnishing teachers fit to lead in 
these local normal institutions, and always laboring to exalt the 
standard of eminence in this profession, so vital to our American 


order of society. 
A. D. Mayo. 
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MISCHIEF AND SATAN. 


“ For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


SATAN is industrious. He busies himself with keeping other 
folks busy. He is wide awake— never sleeps. In his way, he 
is generally efficient as day police and night police. He looks 
out for little things and makes the most of them. He has a 
thorough appreciation of the influence of early education ; — 
knows all about the bending of twigs. He doesn’t despise the 
day of small things, but improves the smallest opportunities 
for accomplishing his ends. He manages a multitude of schools, 
and tries to have his say in all schools. 

His success is great, such as it is; that is, he does a deal 
that he tries to do, and what is that but success? He can 
do business on a large capital or a small capital; and, what 
is singular, he oftentimes is doing the biggest kind of business, 
when he seems to be doing nothing at all. If his principles 
were only wholesome, he might command a first-rate salary 
as a school superintendent. As has already been intimated, 
he does a great deal of work in schools, all without pay, except 
such emoluments as he slyly picks up. We have lately been 
watching his operations in Primary schools. We have noted his 
successes and his failures. We have inductively arrived at the 
conclusion, that he does always find 





“Some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 





In fact, he has a special proclivity towards idle hands, owing 
possibly to his love of industry. 

Exempli gratia. Not long ago, we spent an hour in a certain 
Primary school-room. The teacher of the half hundred young 
rogues there congregated, was nervously anxious to have her 
school appear well. She worked hard — too hard, indeed. Having 
called up the first class to read, she gave the command, “ Position !” 
Whereupon the other scholars meekly folded their hands, having 


nothing else todo. The reading began. “ Now,” said Satan, “ is 
8 
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my time! See the idle hands!” In a moment, Johnny, whose 
left eye was firmly fixed upon the teacher, had eliminated from 
his jacket sleeve a pin, and caused it to permeate the epidermis 
of his nearest neighbor, whose appreciation of the operation was 
promptly proclaimed by a spontaneous “ Ow /” thereby punc- 
tuating the reading lesson with a full stop, and causing Master 
John to pass through numerous evolutions, such as Darwin fails 
to describe. The teacher having resumed her elocutionary 
labors, another enterprising youth, prompted by the counsels of 
the evil monitor, soon began to employ one of his idle hands in 
testing the firmness with which the roots of his neighbor’s hair 
were imbedded in their native soil. The proprietor of the soil 
loudly protested against the crucial test. Results, more punctu- 
ation in the reading, and lively saltatory movements on the part 
of the investigator. Quiet re-established, and reading renewed, 
we observed with interest the preparations making by a third 
idle hand, which was manifestly about to devote itself to gunnery. 
A moistened paper ball having been deftly prepared, that idle 
hand, at an opportune moment, skilfully projected it into an unex- 
pectant eye a few seats remote, with the effect of producing a 
lachrymal flood in the optics of the living target, and speedily, 
also, in those of the gunner. 

And thus the work went on, the teacher struggling hard to 
hear her class, and at the same time to keep some scores of idle 
hands out of mischief, in both of which efforts she wretchedly 
failed. She remarked that it seemed to her that the evil spirit — 
conventionally called Satan — possessed those children. We 
thought so too. Moreover, we inwardly confessed, that, had 
we been one of those children, we should cheerfully have yielded 
to the same spirit. 

Noticing that the blackboards were very clean, we ventured 
to inquire if the children were accustomed to use the boards. 
“O,no!” she replied ; “they make so much dust with the chalk, 
that I don’t like to have them use it”! We noticed also that 
she had supplied herself with no means of amusing the children, 
or of keeping them pleasantly occupied, when not employed in 
recitations. And thus it came to pass that Satan had a good 
thing there, while teacher and scholars had nothing of the sort. 
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We afterwards visited another Primary school. We found a 
smiling, self-possessed teacher, and two or three scores of smiling 
children. The blackboards, we observed, were covered with 
various drawings which, we ascertained, the little ones had placed 
thereon, and which, though rude enough, were yet good enough 
for small folks, and gave evidence of real efforts. ‘“ What have 
you in hand just now?” we asked. “I am going to hear my class 
in Dr. Leigh’s Primer,” she replied. ‘ Good!” said we; “you 
don’t belong to the race of old fogies.” —“ I hope not,” she modest- 
ly answered. Before commencing the recitation, she went toa 
shelf on which were numerous “ Beecher collar” boxes, some of 
which, I soon learned, contained buttons; some corn; some, 
single letters on card-board ; some, words on cards for forming 
sentences ; some, bits of string of various lengths, out of which 
letters were to be formed; some, jack-straws ; some, little sticks 
for making geometrical figures; and so forth. “ A poor chance 
for Satan here!” was our internal remark, 

The teacher quickly distributed a parcel of boxes containing 
buttons, needles, and thread. ‘“ Now, children,” said she, “see 
how many buttons you can string while I am hearing my class 
read.” Forthwith every little hand began to work. There were 
no idle hands. Satan looked around and tried to do something, 
but utterly failing, he slipped off into some room where his 
prospects were brighter. Meanwhile the teacher, full of tact, 
was hearing and teaching her class without interruption, free 
entirely from fretting and anxiety. She was happy, and all the 
children were happy, and we, too, were happy; and strangely 
enough, the happiness was largely owing to the wise use ot 
buttons. 

A lively song followed the reading exercise. Then boxes con- 
taining letters were distributed, out of which the little folks were 
to frame certain words which were assigned. After this prepara- 
tion, the next regular exercise was commenced. Like the former, 
this reached its close, free from the accompaniment of protesting 
“Ows!” and unwilling tears. Thus, from hour to hour, the 
pleasant work went on. No one in that school-room was cross, 
or tired, or unhappy. Satan found there no “ mischief still” or 
still mischief, and simply because that shrewd teacher knew 
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enough — had gumption enough —to keep all the little hands 
pleasantly and profitably employed. She knew that variety “ is 
the spice of life”; therefore she spiced the school-room life 
with variety. The children did work because it really seemed to 
them play ; they didn’t play because they hated work. 

The moral of our story is obvious, and it may, with due mod- 
ifications, be applied to teachers of all grades. 

Shakespeare says, “O mischief! thou art swift to enter in the 
thoughts of desperate men!” The saying is just as applicable to 


desperate boys and girls — desperate from the wxnatural restraint 
of natural activities. 
D. B. H. 





MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


In the January number of the “Teacher,” there is an invita- 
tion for grumblers to contribute. Acting on this suggestion, it 
has seemed proper to say a word about the much-discussed sub- 
ject of drawing,— not to question its utility, but to complain 
of the faults and failures which have shown themselves in our 
systems of teaching during the past few winters ; and it will be 
understood that reference is made ‘mainly to the department 
of Mechanical drawing. 

No one who saw the crowds of applicants for instruction when 
the evening classes were first opened in a few cities of our State, 
can avoid a feeling of disappointment as he looks in now at the 
same classes, and finds their numbers so diminished. It is not 
strange that there should be some falling off, but so great a 
decrease seems to indicate faults not wholly in the pupils. It was 
found that the interest of scholars abated rapidly after a short 
time ; and all through the season there was a regular decrease 
in attendance. Let us see how far teachers have been to blame 
for this. 

If all these persons had come with exactly the same end in 
view in regard to the nature of their work, it would have been 
easier to satisfy their wants, and to establish a uniform system 
of instruction ; but with such a diversity of interests and variety 
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ofoccupations, the problem was a difficult one. A great num- 
ber of special teachers was not available, and so the range of 
subjects to be taught had to be brought under a few general 
heads, giving scholars the benefit of as much as possible with 
the means at command. There was a want, too, of good copies ; 
and the pupils, impatient of elementary instruction and not able 
to see to what it was leading, lost heart and went away. If they 
had been properly encouraged by the sight of good examples of 
more advanced work, they might have been retained. Then, too, 
many subjects were given far too difficult for beginners, and they 
were discouraged by the difficulty of the work. All this resulted 
from the fact that we were not quite ready for the movement 
when the law was passed providing for free schools. 

Teachers had had little or no experience with such scholars as 
came to the evening classes. Many of them, with an imperfect 
school education, were ill prepared to take up the work laid 
down for mechanical drawing; and almost all had passed that 
period in life when it is easiest to study and acquire knowledge. 
In consequence of this, the usual methods of instruction had to 
be abandoned, and a thoroughness and minuteness of explanation 
was necessary, which implied a previous knowledge, on the part 
of the pupil, of almost nothing in regard to geometrical terms 
and principles. It is not surprising that some teachers should 
have failed in not bringing their explanations down to the level 
of the pupil’s comprehension. But a far more prolific source of 
failure, was the neglect to associate geometrical problems with 
familiar things, and to show immediately the application of math- 
ematical solutions to every-day work. For example, it is of little 
use to give a problem to a class of apprentices and mechanics in 
words like these: “ Zo divide a circle into a given number of 
concentric rings, having the same area.’ The statement suggests 
nothing of interest to them. It seems like a dull, useless, math- 
emathical puzzle, to minds rendered not over acute by their daily 
toil in the workshop. But let the teacher say: “Suppose that 
I give you a round piece of sheet iron, like the face of that clock 
up on the wall, and ask you to cut it up into a number of rings 
that shall fit each into another, and shall all have exactly the 
same weight,—how would you do it?” The effect of sucha 
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statement is seen instantly in the fixed attention and brighten- 
ing faces of the scholars. The words convey familiar ideas to 
their minds; they see at once the application of the problem, 
and are anxious to know how to do it. Or again, the teacher 
says: “We will suppose you have a piece of wood perfectly 
square, and out of it you want to cut the largest piece you can, 
in the shape of an equilateral triangle. How shall it be done?” 
This is better than to say, “ Within a given square to inscribe 
the maximum equilateral triangle.” Then the teacher may ask 
the class how they would go to work to make for themselves a 
pair of triangles of thirty and forty-five degrees, such as they 
are using in drawing; and it will be strange if there are not 
some who will test their knowledge of the problem after it is 
explained, by actually making, at the first opportunity, a set of 
wooden triangles. 

There are few geometrical problems that cannot in this way 
be made interesting by including the application in the state- 
ment; but let the teacher give the problems to the class in the 
words of the book, and a great lack of interest will soon show 
itself. 

Unfortunately a thorough course in projections was neglected 
in many schools before the pupils were set at work copying lith- 
ographs of machinery and architectural forms. No one can read 
a mechanical drawing well, who has not a systematic knowledge 
of projections. Some were deterred from attempting to teach 
the latter subject on account of the difficulty of presenting it so 
as to be easily understood. But with such simple examples as 
are found in the little manual on projection in Cassell’s Techni- 
cal Series, there need be no difficulty, provided each pupil be 
required to cut out of paper or card-board a model of everything 
that he draws or constructs. In this way students are taught to 
test the accuracy of their constructions by the models they make. 
Every intersection and penetration of solids can be made by this 
method perfectly intelligible, the teacher giving certain data as 
to size and arrangement, and then comparing the models made 
by different students from actual developments “from the flat.” 
Sometimes it is best to reverse the process. For example, the 
teacher says: “I want you to make a tetrahedron of thick paper. 
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and then draw it in plan and elevation. First, to make the 
model, draw an equilateral triangle of two inches on a side, then 
on each side of this construct another triangle, cut the whole 
out of your paper, fold on the first lines drawn, bring the three 
corners together, and you have the model. Now how will you 
draw the solid ?” 

Nothing is more fascinating than this model making from flat 
drawings, if properly conducted. 

One great trouble has been the desire of teachers to make a 
show of the work done during the term. To this end much has 
been sacrificed that could not profitably be omitted ; and for this 
reason the public exhibitions at Horticultural Hall in Boston 
have not been, in all respects, beneficial to the schools, so far as 
mechanical drawing is concerned. 

A word more in regard to perspective, about which there seems 
to exist a great deal of misapprehension. The State Director ot 
art education in his address to the Teachers’ Association, last 
year, used these words in reference to perspective: “It is, of 


. course, of the very highest importance to the proper understanding 


of all kinds of drawing, and has the same relation to linear repre- 
sentation that grammar has to language.” Now this is mani- 
festly untrue; for orthographic projections, almost universally 
adopted for mechanical or working drawings, and by far the most 
general method of representing constructions in machinery and 
architecture, depend in no way upon the science of perspective. 
Likewise the kinds of industrial drawing, known as Isometric 
and Axonometric, are independent of perspective construction. 
Perspective is a kind of drawing distinct from all others ; and 
is defined by saying that it represents objects as they appear. 
Some knowledge of this branch is of course important to students 
in free-hand drawing, but it is to mechanical draughtsmen in 
particular that a knowledge of perspective is especially valuable. 
There is a tendency nowadays to overestimate its importance, 
and to lay too much stress on a universal necessity for its thorough 
study. No one can deny that it is well for the student in model 
drawing to be shown by his teacher that each set of receding 
parallel lines converges to a single point, that these points have a 
certain relation to the relative position of the objects themselves, 
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the picture plane, and the place of the observer ; but after point- 
ing out the foreshortening of lines and a few other general prin- 
ciples in addition to the above, the student has all the informa- 
tion necessary for him to draw the objects as he sees them, which 
is the true interpretation of model and landscape drawing. It 
would be manifestly absurd for him to make an exact, or even 
approximate construction of vanishing points and measuring 
points for a free-hand sketch. All that is necessary is to see 
that general principles are not violated in the sketch. The fact 
is, linear perspective is mechanical drawing and nothing else. 
As such, it is frequently used by the civil engineer, the architect, 
and designer of machinery, in representing structures as they 
appear, not as they ave. True perspective is always a mathemat- 
ical construction, entirely dependent upon the principles of de- 
scriptive geometry and projections, and can never be thoroughly 
understood without a well-grounded knowledge of these subjects. 
All attempts to teach perspective by ignoring the underlying 
principles of projection and substituting therefor arbitrary rules 
and complicated directions, must produce confusion and uncer- 
tainty in the mind of the student. And for this reason, most of 
the English publications on perspective are especially objection- 
able inasmuch as they attempt to give a knowledge of the 
science, without any reference to the elements on which it is 
based. They demonstrate nothing absolutely, but show that cer- 
tain things are apparently true. 

Prominent among these, is a treatise by Burchett, “ Head 
Master of the Training School for Art Masters” in England. 
It professes to be the substance of a course of lectures delivered 
to the Masters in training at the school,—“a course,” the author 
says, he has repeated eight times, always with fresh thought and 
an endeavor to improve each time. But if the lectures involved 
the hearers in such hopeless confusion and bewilderment as this 
book must cause its readers, it is little wonder that perspective 
should be so often taught and written upon without an attempt 
to show its true foundation in projections. Some idea, too, of the 
authors comprehension of his subject may be gained from the 
fact that he affirms positively that the perspective of a circle 
seen obliquely is zo¢ an ellipse, a statement which any school- 
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boy with a moderate knowledge of descriptive geometry could 
readily disprove and show to be absu 






This unscientific mode of teaching is not at all adapted to the 
material of our schools in New England, especially at present, 
when the training of teachers is attempted. They, at least, must 
know the veason for certain forms of construction, and there are 
; few pupils who will stop short of this point if they have any desire 
for thoroughness. We cannot but think that this English 
method of teaching influenced our State Director of Art Educa- 
tion when, last winter, he instructed teachers in the free schools 
to give no explanation of geometrical problems, beyond the mere 
rules for construction in the book. All attempt to show the 
reason for the processes there briefly indicated was discour- 
aged. Whether this was a wise direction or not, we leave 
to teachers to decide. 

If it be necessary for any one to obtain a knowledge of 
perspective without the aid of a teacher, it is by no means 
difficult to do so. In striking contrast to the works above 
referred to, is. the little manual by Professor S. Edward Warren, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The subject 
is treated by him with great clearness and thoroughness, so as 
to showthe reason for every step taken ; and although the work 
is elementary in its character, it can hardly fail to give the reader 
a thorough understanding of this subject, which has been too often 
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clumsily and imperfectly treated by other writers. 
WiLuiaM E. Hoyr. 







To make us know our duty and do it; to make us upright in 
act, and true in thought and word, is the aim of all instruction 
which deserves the name,—the epitome of all purposes for 







which education exists. — /roude. 









Tue pupil must himself realize every rule which the master 
gives him. . . . Action is the real teacher. Instruction does not 
prevent waste of time and mistakes; and mistakes themselves 
are often the best teacher of all. — Froude. 
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PROFITABLE READING. 


“ How shall I awaken an interest in the minds of my pupils, for the writings 
of the best authors, and for the authors themselves?” is a question often asked 
by teachers who see with regret the reading portion of their schools run- 
ning to dime novels or other trash. The farmer who desires to subdue a 
weedy piece of ground, plants it with potatoes, and with watchfulness and 
care crowds out the pernicious crop with a useful one. So in the case above, 
as in every evil to which youth is prone, we may supplant the noxious and poi- 
sonous, with that which is healthful and nourishing. The active, fertile soil 
will produce a crop; let us give it good seed, and cultivate as best we may. 
A good, well selected school library is a help, and I would lay a great deal of 
stress on those adjectives; but even the best library will hardly contain Chau- 
cer or Spenser, perhaps not even Addison, Shakespeare, or Milton; and 
should these be accessible, they would hardly be selected or anything learned 
of the writers. Inthe High school, our senior classes may study English 
Literature, but a large portion of our scholars do not get into the senior class, 
especially in our manufacturing towns. I have tried this winter an experi- 
ment which has met with such decided success, that I am led to think per- 
haps some reader of the “ Teacher” may like to try it. . 

Each day I write upon the blackboard the namein full of some author, with 
the date and place of his birth and death, a few prominent facts of his histo- 
ry, characteristics of his style, and the title of a few of his best known works. 
I spend a few minutes in telling my pupils in a familiar and as interesting 
a manner as I can command, something about his early life, anecdotes con- 
cerning him, his influence on the age in which he lived and wrote, compar- 
ing him with other writers contemporary or of later times; in short, making 
them familiarly acquainted with the man. The pupils keep books in which 
they copy neatly the matter on the board, together with what they remember 
of what has been told them, and other interesting facts which they are en- 
couraged to glean from all sources. If there is time, I read them a short 
extract from the author we are studying. On the following day I call upon a 
few of them, not having time for all, to give me the statements they have 
written, and which they will have committed to memory. Then I ask each 
either to read or repeat a brief extract which he has selected and written 
in his book, dividing these into two classes, which we call Pictures and 
sentiments. Thus John being called on, rises with the word “ Picture, ” 
and repeats, our author being Thomas Gray, — 


** Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade, 
_ Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’ercanopies the glade.” 


While Evelyn, who sits next, gives us “ Sentiment,” followed by, — 
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**Can storied urn or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ?”’ 


And so on. With the large stock of old reading books easily collected 
from your own and your pupils’ store, a copy of Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, 
and such standard works as may with but little if any expense be obtained 
and placed upon a table or desk devoted to the purpose as a “ reference li- 
brary,” but little difficulty will be experienced in getting suitable extracts. I 
have been surprised at the taste and judgment displayed by my young people, 
who are from thirteen to seventeen years of age, a large majority under fif- 
teen. It is very seldom one fails to have an extract, and all seem interested. 
Once a month I inspect the books to see if neatly written and correctly 
spelled. Some teachers may object that this would make them too much 
work. Well, there is some work in it, and those who are not willing to take 
the pains will not try this or any otherplan, I imagine. Others will argue 
that it takes too much of school time. We spend about a half-hour three 
times a week, in a school of fifty pupils. A great deal may be done in a half- 
hour, if all is prepared beforehand, and all goes smoothly and promptly; and 
I donot know how we could spend a half-hour in a more interesting or profi- 
table manner. I would not do this every term, but give the time in the spring 
term to some natural science, as Geology, the summer term to Botany, etc. 
I think neither this or any other general exercise should be voluntary on the 
part of the pupils, but the school should be in such command and possessed 
with such “animus” that “I wish you to do this” is met with a cheerful and 
ready compliance from all. I donot mean to assert that a very extensive 
knowledge of Shakespeare or his plays could be obtained in a single lesson 
like this; but a taste will be formed, the pupil will involuntarily compare his 
quotation with those who are older, or to whose tastes he knows he should 
defer, and he will wish to doas wellas any. His power of selection and com- 
parison is cultivated. An occasionalcomment adroitly thrown in by the 
teacher, showing up a noble thought in its nobility, and calling especial atten- 
tion to it, will help. 
R. C. HITCHCOCK. 





SKETCH OF A LESSON TO DEVELOP THE IDEA OF 
FRACTIONS. 


BRING before the class two whole applés, a large one and a small one, — 
One cut into halves, one into fourths, eighths, etc. Holding up the whole 
apple, ask what itis. ‘‘Anapple.” Take one of the eighths, and ask if that 
is an apple, — “ No, that is a partof an apple” ; holding up the quarter, “ And 
this ?”’—“ That is a part of the apple.” — “ And this,”—taking the whole apple. 
— “That is a whole apple.” —“ Yes, and how do you suppose I got those 
parts of apples ?”—** You cut up some apples.”—“ Yes, or we can say I divided 
the apples.” Cutting an apple into two equal parts, ask into how many parts 
the apple has been divided ; children will say, “ Into two parts.” — “ And each 
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part is called ?” — “One half,” is the answer. In order to lead the children 
to notice that the two parts are halves because they are equal, and not alone 
because there are two of them, divide another into two unequal parts; ask 
into how many parts //zs apple is divided. The class will say “Two”; ask 
if one of these parts is one half, and how they know itis not. They will say, 
‘‘ Because one part is larger than the other.” Thenask, how they know the two 
rarts of the other apple are halves. “ Because the two parts are the same 
size, or equal,” will be the answer. Divide the small apple into two equal 
parts, — children giving name, “ halves,” to these parts. Compare the size of 
the halves of the large and the small apple, — children telling why the halves 
of the one are smaller than those of the other, — thus leading them to observe 
that the smaller the thing divided, the smaller will be the parts, though these 
small parts are just as much halves of the small thing as the large parts are of 
the large object. 

Proceed in the same way with fourths, eighths, etc. Compare the size of 
the halves, fourths, eighths, showing that the greater the number of parts 
into which anything is divided, the smaller the size of the parts, and vice 
versa. 

Suppose that instead of the apple, orange, chalk, etc., which we have been 
dividing (it is hardly necessary to say that the class should be exercised in 
finding halves, fourths, etc., of other things beside the apple), we had the 
number two to divide; let some child divide two. “One and one,” he will 
say. ‘ And each one is what part of the two?” Write the number one on 
the blackboard ; ask if that number can be divided; if they think not, tell 
them it can, but not in the same way that we divided the apple — by cutting — 
or the number two ; — we indicate that one is divided by drawing a line under 
the one, and writing under this line some number, which will tell into how 
many parts it is divided ; if we write the number two under the line, it means 
that the one is divided into two parts; if four, then the one is divided into 
four parts, and so on. 

Refer again to how we obtained the parts of the apple, orange, chalk, etc., 
thus leading the children to observe that it was a whole apple or one apple, 
one orange, one piece of chalk, that was divided, and that the parts are parts 
smaller or less than one apple, etc. Tell the class that all parts of an apple, 
orange, or whatever else we may divide, less than the whole apple, orange, 
etc., are called fractions of the apple, orange, etc. (fractional currency they 
have all heard about), and that all numbers smaller or less than the number 
one are called fractions of the number one, or simply fractions. 

The class may be told that the thing or number we divide to obtain these 
fractional parts is called the unit of the fraction; thus, when we divided the 
apple, that was the unit, — when the orange, then the orange was the unit, 
and when we divided the number one, then one was the unit. Tell them also, 
that when we do not know what the unit of the fraction is, we always sup- 


pose it to be the unit one. 
N. K. 





Reconciliation. 


RECONCILIATION. 


IT is only a little floweret — 
Will you take it? Say “yes,” and do ; 
I saw it alone in the pathway, 
And tenderly picked it for you ; 
But I wondered if you would take it 
When ’t was offered, and then I thought 
You would surely accept, and make it 
The pledge of forgiveness sought. 


It is only a little snowdrop,— 
A dear little thing, you see, 
With its petals closed like the sorrow 
Which closes o’er you and me. 
Such a symbol of consolation 
It seemed midst the winter snow, 
That I yielded to my temptation 
To pick it for one I know. 


You will take it? No? then remember 
I never shall ask you again, 
Though my hair be streaked like December, 
And frosted with sorrow and pain ! 
You’re weeping! do not, I regret it, 
T is making my spirit so sad ; 
But come, wipe those tears and forget it, 
And let me look up and be glad. 


You deem you alone were offended, 
Whilst I am as sure it was I; 

But the sorrow which sadly attended 
Has oft made me wish I might die! 
But give me your hand, and believe me 

That justice alone do I claim, 
And though it doth wofully grieve me, 
I promise to bear half the blame. 


You will take the snowdrop — ah, bless you! 
I thank you again and again, 
I'll forget the sad words to caress you, 
Nor think of the ‘cause of our pain; 
I shall clasp your dear hand whilst those bright eyes 
Are smiling the sweetest amends, 
And call you my snowdrop and heart’s prize; 
So come, let us kiss and be friends. 





Gleanings. 


GLEANINGS, BY W. P. A. 


COMMON VERSUS UNCOMMON THINGS. —“ Nothing, I conceive, can be 
more true than the assertion that we have been eager to teach workingmen, as 
well as other men, wxcommon things, while the things that are lying at their 
feet, those which are occupying them every day, those which affect the econ- 
omy of their daily lives, are disregarded. If we can recall them to these 
things, if we can persuade them to think about these things, the moral benefit 
will be greater to them than even the external advantage. The good, | appre- 
hend, will be especially of this kind. These common things have to do with 
human life, especially with domestic life. Instead of withdrawing a man from 
his home, they connect his studies with it. Things— common things —are 
instruments of raising the man morally, of making him less the slave of his 
circumstances, since he finds that he can mould and dispose them. The 
belief that he can substitute order for disorder in the arrangements of his 
household is an immense and unspeakable improvement to the intellect and 
character.” — Prof. F. D. Maurice; Learning and Working. 


PsEUDO-RELIGIOUS TEACHING. — There is a kind of Christianized teach- 
ing about philology, history, physiology, which seems to me most unchristian. 
It is offensive to the scientific man, because it twists facts to a moral; to the 
devout man, because it treats the laws of God’s universe and His acts as less 
sacred than our inferences from them; to the workingman, because he 
asks us to help him to see the truth of things, and he thinks we are plotting 
to deceive him. If you regard Christianity as something to be spread and 
sprinkled over the surface of things to prevent truth from being dangerous ; 
if you have not the courage to look into the roots of knowledge and science 
because you are sure that the God of truth and righteousness is there, you 
had better leave the workingman alone, unless you desire to make him a 
thousand times more of an infidel than you give him credit for being already.” 
— Prof. Maurice, ut sup. 


PosT HOC NON PROPTER HOC.—“If Mr. Bruce meant anything by his 
speech . . . he meant that the boys at Cowbridge Grammar School ought to 
learn the classics and little else, because many of the most eminent of English 
political leaders have been good classical scholars. This is a very common 
style of argument, but it is exceedingly unsatisfactory even to those who, 
like ourselves, most wish that classical studies should be upheld. . . . If 
all the boys at our public schools learned nothing but Chinese, some of the 
clever ones would, from their circumstances of wealth and rank, be early in- 
troduced into public life, and would show in Parliament the cleverness they 
had shown in learning Chinese. Mr. Bruce spoke of Mr. Lowe, who was a 
distinguished university man, as having in his later days kicked down the ladder 
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by which he had mounted, and argued against the utility of the education he 
had received. This is begging the question. Mr. Lowe, being a very clever 
man, has shown himself later in life cleverer than most men who learnt Latin 
when boys; but this does not prove that he might not have spent his youth 
in learning something better. 

“In the next place if Latin and Greek have some special power of producing 
good Cabinet Ministers, it does not follow that they are specially useful to 
the mass of boys at Cowbridge. A deep and extensive knowledge of the 
classics may be the best training for minds that can take it in, especially if 
these high scholars have a life of wealth and leisure before them. But this 
does not show that to be able to bungle through fifty lines of Virgil at sixteen 
years of age, when his education closes, is the best result that the son ofa 
Cowbridge tradesman could have reaped from the studies of his youth. : 

“ Nothing hurts a good cause so much as bad arguments ; and there is quite 
enough to be said on its own merits for the study of classical literature to 
make it very unwise to try to get up a factitious enthusiasm for this study by 
using arguments that will not bear examination.” — London Saturday Re- 
view, Dec. 28, 1872. 


























Joun HunTER.— “Iam unwilling to quit this part of my undertaking . 
without stating Hunter’s judgment respecting it in connection with his own Fi 
course in life. When a young man he was entered as a gentleman commoner at 
Oxford, but he speedily left the university. In giving an account of that incident s 
in his life in after years, he said: “ They wanted that I should stuff Latin and 
Greek; but those schemes I soon crackedas they came before me,” and more % 
he said, in his usual plain and rough manner. I may perhaps venture to spec- 
ulate that, had he remained at the university, had he adopted the studies of s 
the place, he might, with his genius and indomitable industry, have made a 
name for success in tracing the development of language, in worrying 
words, or in commenting on the lost meaning (if they ever had any) in passa- 
ges of some ancient author — in writing a book upon a book. But I more 
than doubt if in that case any number of his countrymen would be assembled 
eighty years after his death by the desire to do honor to his name.” — Jr. q 
Quain ; Hunterian Oration. : 





















THE Boston DaILy GLosE is the latgest daily in New England. It is untram- 
melled in politics and sectarianism ; able and fearless in its support of our free school 
system, as of everything to elevate mankind and develop the resources of the State. 
Its editorials are from able pens, and worthy our perusal. The section headed “ Edu- 
cational,” furnishes everything of interest to our profession from all parts of the 
world, thus making it a valuable visitor to every teacher’s desk. 













THE Boston DAILY NEws is a small inexpensive daily, firm in its principles, and 
outspoken on the temperance question and every moral reform, 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — The public schools of Bos- 
ton have given us upwards of five hundred 
subscribers. Will some other city give us 
as good a proportion ? 

Many teachers in the suburban towns 
make it a practice to visit the Boston 
schools on Wednesday and Saturday 
forenoons, and for the benefit of such we 
print the following information. Public 
Latin school, on Bedford street, Francis 
Gardner, Head Master; English High 
school, on Bedford street, Charles M. 
Cumston, Head Master; Girls’ High 
school, Newton street, Saml. Eliot, Head 
Master ; Normal school, Appleton street, 
Larkin Dunton, Head Master ; Roxbury 
High school, Kenilworth street, Saml. M. 
Weston, Head Master ; Dorchester High 
school, Dorchester avenue, Elbridge 
Smith, Head Master; Adams _ school, 
Belmont square, East Boston, Robert C. 
Metcalf, Master ; Bigelow school, Fourth 
street, So. Boston, T. H. Barnes, Master; 
Bowditch school, South street, Alfred 
Hewins, Master ; Bowdoin school, Myr- 
tle street, Daniel C. Brown, Master ; 
Boylston school, Washington street, near 
Dover, John Jameson, Master ; Brimmer 
school, Common street, Joshua Bates, 
Master ; Chapman school, Eutaw street, 
George R. Marble, Master; Comins 
school, Tremont street, Boston High- 
lands, D W. Jones, Master ; Dearborn 
school, Dearborn place, Wm. H. Long, 
Master ; Dwight school, W. Springfield 
street, James A. Page, Master; Eliot 
school, N. Bennet street, Samuel W. Ma- 
son, Master; Everett school, Northampton 
street, Geo. B. Hyde, Master; Franklin 
school, Ringgold street, G, B. Putnam, 
Master; Hancock school, Parmenter 
street, J. W. Webster, Master; Lawrence 
school, B street,S. Boston, Amos M. Leon- 
ard, Master ; Lincoln school, Broadway, 


C.Goodwin Clark,Master; Lyman school, 
Paris street, East Boston, H. H. Lincoln, 
Master ; Mayhew school, Hawkins street, 
Samuel Swan, Master; Norcross school, 
corner of D and Fifth streets, J.°A. 
Stearns, Master ; Phillips school, Phillips 
street, James Hovey, Master; Prescott 
school, Prescott street, East Boston, Jas. 
F. Blackinton, Master ; Quincy school, 
Tyler street, E. Frank Wood, Master ; 
Rice school, Dartmouth street, Lucius 
A. Wheelock, Master; Sherwin school, 
Windsor street, S. C. Stone, Master ; 
Shurtleff school, Dorchester street, So. 
Boston, Henry C. Hardon, Master ; 
Washington school, 2000 Washington 
street, Leverett M. Chase, Master; Dud- 
ley school, Bartlett street,Sarah J. Barker, 
Principal ; Wells school, Blossom street, 
Rodney G. Chase, Master; Winthrop 
school, Tremont street, Robert Swan, 
Master. 


Dorchester District — Everett school, 
Summer street, R. T. Alger, Mas- 
ter ; Gibson school, School street, Wm. 
E. Endicott, Master; Harris school, 
Adams street, Dorchester, Edwin S. 
Home, Master; Mather school, Meeting 
House Hill, D. B. Hubbard, Master ; 
Minot school, Walnut street, Joseph L. 
Ward, Master ; Stoughton school, Power 
Mills, E. M. Lancaster, Master ; Tiles- 
ton school, Mattapan, Henry B. Miner, 
Master. 


Miss JENNIE COLLINS’s kitchen school 
is designed to teach young ladies how 
to do general housework, making them 
adepts in some department. 


Tue New England Association of Su- 
perintendents of Public Schools, met in 
the City Hall, G. E. Wood, of Lawrence, 
presiding. Seventeen members of the 
Association were present, and their do- 
ings are chronicled in another place. 
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Free evening drawing classes are 
opened in the Dorchester High school. 

Mr. J. F. Blackinton, Master of Pres- 
cott school, East Boston, received a cor- 
dial welcome and presents, at the hands 
of his associates and pupils upon his re- 
turn from Europe. 

‘The Committee have voted John D. 
Philbrick, Esq., a leave of absence from 
his duties as superintendent, from April 
1 to September. We understand that 
Mr. Philbrick will visit Europe, and be 
present at the Vienna Exposition. Few 
men are better qualified by experience to 
see all the educational representations of 
the world and bring home the best fea- 
tures ofeach. His journey will not only 
benefit the city schools, but as one of the 
most active members of the State Board 
of Education he will learn much that will 
be of service to the Normal schools of 
the State. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL. — Miss Susan G, 
Draper, a recent graduate from Bridge- 
water, is appointed as teacher in this 
school. Miss Clara F, Allen is sub- 
stituting for Miss V. J. Comey, who has 
been granted a leave of absence for a few 
months, In this district a new 
Grammar school-house for girls will 
be completed this summer. It is report- 
ed as the best planned school building 
in New England. 








MALDEN. — THE Middlesex County 
Teachers’ ‘Association hold their next 
meeting in this town, Friday and Satur- 
day after Fast, A live programme has 
been prepared by the president, George 
E. Southworth, secretary J. S. Hayes, 
and associates, Noteacher in the coun- 
try who wants new, practical ideas, 
should miss this meeting. 


CHARLESTOWN. — The annual report 
of the School Committee, with the semi- 
annual reports of the superintendent, and 
a full report of the dedication of the 
Harvard Grammar school-house, has been 
issued. It is ornamented with a beautiful 
view of the building, and plans of its in- 
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terior arrangements. The report of the 
committee on the public library is added 
toit. The committee ask the follow- 
ing appropriations : Salaries of teachers, 
$100,025 ; care of houses, $6,000 ; books 
and stationery, $2,500 ; drawing schools, 
$800 ; evening schools, $800. Mr. F. A. 
Downing was re-elected secretary, and 
Mr. W. H. Finney was also re-elected 
treasurer. Prof. B, F. Tweed was unani- 
mously re-elected superintendent. 


CHELSEA, — Postmaster Blanchard 
has presented the High school several 
fine portraits of national celebrities, 
which are to ornament the walls of the 
large hall. The School Committee have 
asked the City Council by a vote of seven 
to two, to create the office of superin- 
tendent of schools. This question has 
been long agitated, and the action of the 
committee shows that they are aware of 
the needs of the schools, 


Worcester.— Mr. A. P. Marble, the 
able and active superintendent of 
schools, has made his fifth annual report, 
which is full of interesting, reliable facts, 
and valuable suggestions. The expenses 
of the schools for the past year were 
$128,027, or seventeen per cent of the 
whole tax. Cost perscholar was $18.76. 
Evening schools cost $8.19 per scholar. 
The drawing schools cost $7.03 per 
scholar. There are 173 teachers with 
10,465 pupils, 258 pupils were perfect 
in attendance. There were 181 boys and 
255 girls in the Iligh school. The teach- 
ers’ salaries have been increased to the 
amount of $14,746. Worcester schools 
have never stood higher in efficient, prac- 
tical work done, than now. 


NEWTON. — Mr. Tilden, the popular 
and valuable teacher of music, has been 
re-elected at a salary of $2,500. Ile will 
now give his entire time to the schools of 
this town. The salary of Miss Fish- 
er, at the Highlands, is fixed at $650. 
—— Miss Conner has resigned as teacher 
of a Primary school at West Newton. 
— Miss Nettie T. Winship, who has 
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been absent for several weeks on account 
of ill health, has resigned the position of 
Intermediate teacher at Newtonville. 
The following resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted by the school committee : 
“Whereas it has come to the notice of 
the Board that the expenses of the graduat- 
ing class of the High school have grown to 
an unwise amount, which makes it a bur- 
den to some of the scholars to graduate 
unless they separate themselves from the 
class in these matters ; therefore, Resolved, 
That the committee recommend to the 
pupils great moderation in regard to 
these expenses,” Also, “ Resolved, That 
the School Committee of Newton recog- 
nize in the removal of Miss Lydia B. 
Bird from this world, the loss of a most 





faithful and successful teacher.” —— Miss 
Susan E, Copeland is appointed as Pri- 
mary teacher at West Newton. —— An- 


nie C, Grant has resigned as assistant in 
the Training school, and Martha L. Ware, 
Louise W. Stearns, and Lizzie Flint have 
been appointed teachers in the same. 
Priscilla K, Titcomb has resigned as 
assistant in the Claflin Grammar school, 
Newtonville, and Amy G. Brown, of 
Stoneham, succeeds her, Sarah E, 
Hayes is elected teacher of the North 
Primary school, Newtonville. The 
“Olympus ” brought eleven cases of casts 
and models from England for the High 
and Drawing schools, —— Lucy Coe, of 
the West Newton Grammar school, has 
resigned, and Susan P. Richmond is pro- 
moted to the vacancy.—— Lotta E, 
Stearns has been appointed teacher in the 
Highland Primary school. No in- 
ducements have been sufficient to tempt 
our most efficient superintendent — 
Thomas Emerson—to leave the ranks 
for the New-England agency of a promi- 
nent New York Publishing House, 














FITCHBURG. — The change from town 
to city government has caused quite a 
change in the school system. The em- 
ployment of so experienced and efficient 
a gentleman for superintendent as Mr, 
E. A. Hubbard, long superintendent of 


the schools of Springfield, shows the 
wisdom of the present school board. Mr. 
Hubbard will not only infuse new life into 
the schools, but will greatly increase the 
per cent of practical benefit which the 
pupils will receive for the money ex- 
pended. 


WAKEFIELD. — Prof. W.H. Niles has 
delivered a course of scientific lectures 
before the citizens of this town the past 
winter. The hall has been thoroughly 
filled with an appreciative audience each 
evening. And it is creditable to the citi- 
zens of the town that no popular course 
of star lecturers was ever more warmly 
welcomed than these of Prof. Niles. Cy- 
rus Wakefield paid the expense of the 
lectures. Like all of that gentleman’s gifts 
to his townsmen, it evinces his judgment 
in selecting that which will be of perma- 
nent value to the people. 

Prof. Niles, better than any other New 
Englander, can tell scientific truths in a 
manner to win the attention of children 
and parents alike. 


PROVINCETOWN. — The report of the 
superintendent, B. F. Hutchinson, Esq., 
just issued, shows the schools to be ina 
very prosperous condition, The High 
school, under the instruction of A. F. 
Blaisdell, “has never met the require- 
ments of a High school so well as now; 
the discipline is excellent ; the teaching 
thorough and comprehensive.” The 
Grammar school, in charge of Horace 
A. Freeman, “occupies a much higher 
position asa Grammar school, than any 
one school of the kind within our 
knowledge.” 





MEDFORD. — The High School Asso- 
ciation, consisting of 215 members, held 
its annual meeting for election of officers, 
February 13, and chose Frank Harvey, 
President ; J. E. Richards, Vice-Presi- 
dent; EP. Hooper, Secretary; A. A. 
Sampson, Treasurer. 


STOCKBRIDGE, — Jared Reid, Jr., has 
one of the most prosjerous schools for 
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TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 


FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 


A Dictionary of American Biography, 


INCLUDING MEN OF THE TIME; 


Containing nearly Ten Thousand Notices of Persons of both Sexes, of native 
and foreign Birth, who have been remarkable, or prominently connected 
with the Arts, Sciences, Literature, Politics, or History of the American 
Continent. Giving also the Pronunciation of many of the foreign and 
peculiar American Names, a Key to the assumed Names of Writers, and 
a Supplement. 


By FRANCIS S. DRAKE. 


One vol. 8vo. 1.019 double-column pages. Cloth, $6.00; sheep, $7.00; 
half morocco, or half calf, $8.50; full calf, $10.00; full morocco, $12.00. 















“ Ever since its publication we have had occasion to make daily use of this Directory, ard have 
not unfrequently teated the accuracy of its figures and facts by the aid of an uncommonly choice 
collection of biographical and genealogical works. It has, on the whole, borne remarkably well 
such tests as we have applied, anil merits hearty commendation for the fulness, freshness, and gene- 
ral trustworthiness of its information. In repeated instances we have found in it what we have 
elsewhere sought for dilig-ntly, but in vain. There are, in short, not many single books on our 
table which we consult more frequently; there are very few we could so ill afford to spare, 

“It is not only the fruit of extensive, independent, well-directed research, and a monument of 
untiving industry, but it is a substantive addition to the list of useful works of reference which lie 
at the foundation of even the smallest library. and which are the indispensable tools of the literary 
workingman.” — The North American Review. 
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THE DICKENS DICTIONARY. 


A Key to the Characters and Principal Incidents in the Works of Charles 
Dickens. By Gitpert A. Pierce. With additions by WM. A. WHEELER» 
anthor of the “‘ Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction.” 1 vol., 12mo° 
With Portrait and Illustrations. $3.00. 







és This volume comprises, in the most convenient arrangement for reference, 
5 all desirable information respecting the date, origin, and circumstances of 
i Dickens’s entire works; a sufficient description of every character introduced 
in any of his stories; a running outline of each of the novels; a classed list 
of Characters, and a very full General Index. Its completeness, accuracy, 
and systematic arrangement, render it indispensable to every reader of 
Dickens. 
“Tt should be at the beginning, or end, of every shelf containing the writings of the great 
English novelist, and it is a handy book, to be placed among the ‘handy books’ of reference, even 
should there be no complete set of the novels to match it. No one can fully apqgesiate the value of 
this * Dickens Dictionary’ without examining it for himself" —Clereland Herald, 
‘The Dickens Dictionary is compiled and arranged in an te | systematic manner, to 
enable one to refer to auy character or incident inall of Dickens's Stories. [t is very rich in Dickens 


lore, and is an almost indispensable book to every reader of the great novelist.” — Boston Com- 
monwealth. 






















*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 


Publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
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boys, in New England. The present 
number is forty-two,—all that can be 
accommodated, — representing the whole 
country, from Maine to San Francisco, 
Montreal to Galveston. The town 
has appropriated the money for erecting 
a new High school-house for the occu- 
pancy of Mr. B, M, Hill, who has greatly 
buiit up the school during his three years’ 
Stay. 

LEGISLATIVE. — The Committee on 
Education reported it inexpedient to leg- 
islate upon the question of allowing 
school committees to regulate the read- 
ing of the Bible in public schools. 
The committee visited the Bridgewater 
Normal School at the last examination, 
and after viewing the present boarding 
hall expressed themselves strongly in 
favor of an appropriation for its enlarge- 
ment. 

GENERAL. 

TuE Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, offers 
prizes to pupils in public and private 
schools for the best compositions on the 
subject, “‘ Why should animals be kindly 
treated?” The offer is: Twenty prizes 
of five dollars each and one year’s sub- 
scription to “Our Dumb Animals,” to 
the writers of the three best compositions 
in each town and city inthe State. The 
compositions are to be handed to the 
school committee by the 4th of March 

The Enfield School Committee have 
offered prizes amounting to $25, to be 
given to the best spellers. 

RHODE ISLAND. — The Board of Edu- 
cation are working earnestly for the pas- 
sage of a law enabling towns to compel 
the attendance of factory children at 
school. ——— Prof. Edward G. Stone, of 
Hartford, has been before the legislature 
of this State, giving an exhibition of his 
deaf-mutes. 

For THE VIENNA EHXIBITION. — In 
compliance with the suggestion of United 
States Commissioner Van Buren, Messrs. 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., of Cincinnati, are 
about sending to Washington, to be for- 


[ Mar. 


warded thence to Vienna, a complete set 
of their educational publications, com- 
prising a hundred volumes. They are 
intended for exhibition in the educational 
department of the International Exposi- 
tion, after which they will be donated to 
the Strasbourg Library. The books are 
packed in a handsome oiled walnut case, 
manufactured expressly for the purpose, 
making a fine display. 


NATIONAL. — General John Eaton, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has had an interview with leading 
educators and architects, relative to the 
model school building to be sent to the 
Vienna Exposition. 

There are eight hundred and _ fifty 
academies in the United States, with 
1,000 professors and 62,000 students. 

New York city Board of Health, re- 
port the school buildings as “ wanting in 
adequate means of thorough ventilation”; 
‘* the sinks, they say, throw out offensive 
odors”; “sewer gases escape into the 
class-rooms” ; “the walls and ceilings 
of class-rooms and halls are generally in 
a filthy condition.” ‘Ths is rather a 
serious state of things. 


CoLLEGE ITEMs.—A company of Har- 
vard students gave a theatrical perform- 
ance at the Academy of Music in Chelsea, 
and were greeted by a fine audience. 
The college songs were not an uninterest- 
ing part of the entertainment, 

Prof. J. H. Seelye, of Amherst, was at 
Bombay, January 30, and will soon visit 
Egypt, and thence return home. 

Harvard freshmen elected in their 
Boat Club, C. F. Hodges, Captain; N. 
A. Thompson, Secretary; E. W. Swan, 
Treasurer. Ball Club, W. T. Weld, 
President; N. A. Thompson, Vice-Presi- 
dent; H. P. Jaques, Secretary; G. A. 
Nickerson, Treasurer. 

The Yale law school library has been 
removed to the new rooms in the City 
Hall, and 3,000 volumes added. 

George Sheffield, a Yale graduate o 
"63, offers the Yale University crew a new 
shell, for the college regatta, of next July 
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Prof. Perry, of Williams, has given a 
course of free lectures in the Congrega- 
tional Church at North Adams. A large 
and appreciative audience has been his 
reward. 

THe School Board of Indianapolis for- 
bid teachers to use text-books during 
recitations, but allow them to make an 
abstract of the lesson, to be used during 
the exercise. Good. Only the teachers 
ought to have got the start of the Board, 
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instead of being driverr to: it, Nothing 
gives scholars so much ¢onfidence in a 
teacher as to see that he depends more 
on his brains than on the text-book, Of 
course this necessitates a special prepara- 
tion for every recitation, which is just as 
important as a special preparation for 
every sermon. Deliver us from extem- 
poraneous sermons, and our children 
from recitations for which the teacher has 
made no preparation. 








Backioc Stupies. By Charles Dud- 
ley Warner. With Illustrations by 
Hoppins. Published by James R. Os- 

, good & Co. 

Conversation has been regarded by 
some as one of the lost arts,— we mean 
conversation as distinguished from talk- 
ing ; for as Cowper well says, — 


“ Talking is not always to converse.” 


When the fire on the hearth went out, 
many things, as our author suggests, went 
out with it. We can read the daily pa- 
pers around a hole in the floor, but to 
carry on a conversation to compare at all 
with that which alternately smouldered 
and sparkled in sympathy with the great 
wood-fire of our boyhood, is out of the 
question. Mr. Warner, however, has 
succeeded by grouping his characters 
around an imaginary hearth, in giving us 
some admirable specimens of conversa- 
tion in its best sense. 

The attempt by the “autocrat” and 
“professor” to get up a conversation 
around the breakfast table, although a 
complete success in its way, had rather a 
boarding-house than a home flavor, and 
the presence of the autocrat was of itself 
sufficient to stifle everything like a free- 
and-easy conversation,where one may talk 
sense or nonsense, and perhaps contrib- 
ute more to the interest by the latter, 
than by the former, In this charming 
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little volume, we can feel the glow of the 
fire as it flashes and crackles after a poke 
by the fire-tender, and it cannot fail to 
bring back vividly to many, pleasant rem- 
iniscences of the time when such things 
as “home” and “conversation” had an 
existence. We are sure that this book 
will do much to restore the Jost art of 
“ conversation.” 


MyrHs AND MyYTH-MAKERS: OLD 
TALES AND SUPERSTITIONS INTER- 
PRETED BY COMPARATIVE MYTHOL- 
ocy. By John Fiske Published by 
James R. Osgood & Co, 

As modern science has utilized much 
that was formerly regarded as worthless, 
and thus added immensely to material 
wealth, so has philology utilized that 
vast mass of popular legends and super- 
stitions which we have been in the habit 
of regarding as the worthless, though 
curious relics of past ignorance, and 
made them contribute greatly to ethnology 
and kindred sciences. In this book Mr. 
Fiske has popularized the knowledge 
thus obtained, and given us the results 
of an investigation which required more 
learning than most of us can lay claim to. 

A myth, he defines, as “in its origin, 
an explanation by the uncivilized mind, 
of some natural phenomenon; not an 
allegory, not an esoteric symbol, but an 
explanation.” ‘“ Primitive men,” he says, 
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“had no profound science, nor were 
they such sorry pedants as to talk in 
riddles when plain language would serve 
their purpose. When they spoke of the 
far-darting sun-god they meant just what 
they said, save that where we propound a 
scientific theorem, they constructed a 
myth.” We explain a thing by classify- 
ing it with things with which we are 
acquainted ; the primitive man, before 
the birth of science, explained it by classi- 
fying it with the well-known phenomena 
of human volition. Thus science explains 
the stars by classifying them as suns, — 
while the compiler of the * Mishkat-ul- 
Masabih” was content to explain them 
as missiles useful for stoning the Devil. 

A myth and a legend differ in this, — 
that a myth always has a “ physical 
meaning,” which the legend has not. 
The legend, too, is confined to one or 
two localities, while it is characteristic of 
a myth that it is spread, in one form or 
other, over a large part of the earth. 

In the light of these simple explanations 
and definitions, it is interesting to see how 
many of these myths give up their secret 
to the hand of a master, and how 
many which we had never associated 
together, touched by the magician’s 
wand, are resolved into one. Thus, as 
Tannhauser is the Northern Ulysses, so 
is Goethe’s Erlking none other than the 
piper in Hamelin, and the piper is the 
classic Hermes or Orpheus. “ His 
wonderful pipe is the horn of Oberon, 
the lyre ot Apollo, the harp stolen by 
Jack when he climbed the bean-stalk to 
the ogre’s castle.” 

The “ physical meaning ” is the wind 
sighing through the forest, or rustling 
among the dried leaves, as the father, 
in Goethe’s ballad, tells his child. But 
how about the rats? Why, “in many 
countries, rats and mice have been re- 
garded as sacred animals; but in Ger- 
many they were thought to represent the 
human soul.” 

Without entering upon a discussion 
of the question of exactly how much reli- 
ance may be placed on these speculations, 
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we do not hesitate to say that every 
teacher, and every appreciative reader of 
the classics, ancient or modern, will be 
charmed and instructed by this book. 


A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY AND Hy- 
GIENE. For Educational Institutions 
and General Readers. Fully Illus- 
trated. B — C. Hutchison, 
M. D. Published by Clark & May- 
nard, N. Y. 

In this work the author has attempted 
to “present the leading facts and princi- 
ples of human Physiology and Hygiene, 
in clear and concise language,” which may 
be easily understood; and we think he 
has been successful, It seems to us alto- 
gether the best book of its kind that we 
have seen. Free from technicalities with 
which many of our school physiologies 
bristle, it gives the facts in such form as 
to be easily comprehended by those who 
know no more of anatomy than the book 
teaches. The illustrations present plainly 
to the eye what is so familiarly explained 
in the text, and a pronouncing glossary of 
scientific terms is added, which will ena- 
ble those who desire it to understand 
many technical terms not in common use. 
It is eminently a practical treatise, tend- 
ing to a knowledge of Hygiene, or the 
art of preserving health, To any one 
who wishes to understand the laws of 
health, either for his own benefit or that 
of others who are committed to his care, 
this book will be of great service. It will 
enable teachers of whatever grade to 
make suggestions of great value, while as 
a text-book for high schools it can hardly 
fail to be of great interest as well as bene- 
fit. Itis a most successful attempt to 
popularize important knowledge. 


THe AENEID OF VirRGIL. Translated 
into English blank verse by Christopher 
Pease Cranch. Published by James 
R. Osgood & Co. 

This is an attempt to translate the 
£neid as literally, and into as idiomatic 
English as may consist with a metrical 
form, — and at the same time to make it 
a poem, retaining as much as possible of 
the spirit of the original. 
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The first of these objects certainly has 
not been, and we think cannot be se- 
cured when the translation is fettered by 
the jingling chains of an oft-recurring 
rhyme. 

But though rhyme may not be consis- 
tent with a literal translation, rhythmi- 
cal movement is essential to it as a poem. 
A literal translation of a poem into prose 
is simply a travesty. It is the play of 
Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. 

All poetry moves in rhythmic numbers, 
and even prose, as it becomes poetical, 
strives to keep time with it. 

Why not, then, it may be asked, pre- 
serve the exact poetical form and trans- 
late it into English hexameter? It is 
well answered by the translator, —“ that 
there are serious objections to the use of 
this metre for the translation of the 
AEneid, or indeed for any long epic 
poem.” “ The trouble is to find in Eng- 
lish pure spondaic words enough, without 
which the lines must be overloaded with 
dactyls,” by which the movement of the 
verse in English must differ materially 
from that which the original metre con- 
veyed to the ancients, or conveys even to 
us. We agree with the translator that 
** The hexameter belongs to the costume 
of the antique ages,” and that “ metres, 
like spoken languages, become obsolete 
and dead.” 

They may be used with good effect in 
brief poems, where their very quaintness 
is pleasing, but in a long poem they 
necessarily become monotonous. To us 
the form of blank verse adopted in this 
translation seems not only best adapted 
to an epic like this, but to approach 
nearer, in effect, the true English equiva- 
lent of the Latin hexameter than any 
other form of verse. While, therefore, 
we are pleased with the general design 
and form of the translation, it is but just 
to say that the success in meeting all 
these conditions is remarkable. While 
literal enough almost for a class recita- 
tion, it preserves all the aroma of a poem. 

One or two quotations of well-known 
passages will afford the best evidence of 
the translator's success. ‘Take, first, 
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Neptune rebuking the winds, and calm- 
ing the seas :— 


“ As when 
Sedition rises in a multitude, 
And the base mob is raging with fierce minds, 
And stones and firebrands fly, and fury lends 
Arms to the populace,— then should some man 
Of reverence and of worth appear, they stand 
Silent, and listen with attentive ears ; 
He rules their minds with words, and calms their 
breasts ; 

So all the clamor of the sea subsides, 
When, looking forth, the father, borne along 
Beneath the open sky, directs his steeds, 
And flying, to his swift car gives the reins.” 

Book 1st, 148 10157 dine. 


Or take the fate of Laocoén and his 
sons (Book 2d, 199 to 216 line) : — 


‘* Here another dire event 
More dreadful far befalls. disturbing us, 
Wretched and unprepared, with gloomy thoughts. 
Laocoén, chosen Neptune’s priest by lot, 
A huge bull at the solemn altars there 
Was sacrificing, when behold, two snakes — 
I shudder as I tell — from Tenedos 
Came gliding on the deep, with rings immense, 
Pressing upon the sea, and side by side 
Towards the shore they move with necks erect, 
And bloody crests that tower above the waves; 
‘Their other parts behind sweeping the sea, 
With huge backs winding on in sinuous folds. 
A noise of foaming brine is heard. And now 
They reach the shores; their lowering eyes suffused 
With blood and fire, and lick their hissing mouths 
With quivering tongues. We, pale with terror, fly. 
But they with steady pace Laocoén seek. 
First the two bodies of his little sons 
Each serpent twines about, with tightening folds, 
And bites into their miserable limbs.”’ 


THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VER- 
SION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
J. B. Lightfoot, D. D., Richard Chev- 
enix Trench, D. D., C. J. Ellicott, p. p. 
With an Introduction by Philip Schaff, 
p.D. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1873. For sale by A. Williams & 
Co. 

The Harpers rarely send to their 
thoughtful readers so acceptable a vol- 
ume as this. It comprises, in one, three 
distinct English publications, by three 
distinguished Christian scholars. The 
occasion whicn has called it forth, is the 
great work to which a large number of 
scholars in Anglo-Saxon Christendom 
are now giving their best thought, and 
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applying the ample stores of their learn- 
ing. It is nothing less than the revision 
of the authorized version of the English 
Bible. For two hundred and sixty-two 
years, a.longer period .than from Wyck- 
liffe’s te the authorized version, has this 
translation been the most sacred thing 
known to Englishmen, and the most 
potent influence in transforming church 
and state. It has dethroned two mon- 
archs, and beheaded one ef them; it has 
changed the dynasty ; it has reconstructed 
the constitution ; .it has directed legisla- 
tion and educatian ; it has given strength, 
beauty, and simplicity to the language ; 
it has driven into voluntary exile men 
and women whe prized it more than life, 
and founded an empire in the West 
greater than that of which Norman, 
Plantagenet, or Tudor ever thought or 
dreamed. And now, as this version has 
so moulded and refined and liberalized 
and elevated English thought, that it 
reacts upon its teachers; and they, with 
becoming reverence, strive to make its 
letter a worthier expression of its original 
spirit. 

There have been few assemblages in 
this generation more calculated to stim- 
ulate earnest thought, or awaken elevated 
feeling, than that which now meets in 
Westminster Abbey. Whether we re- 
gard the place, or the object of the 
meeting ; whether we consider the men 
as the representatives of all the leading 
types of conforming and nonconforming 
English Protestantism, uniting to make 
the Scriptures, whichthey hold so sacred, 
a worthier expression of that inspiration 
which filled the souls af prophets and 
apostles, or whether we.think of the long 
succession of translaters,.canfessors, and 
martyrs, into whose labors.they have en- 
tered, or whether we allow.cur thoughts 
to wander through “those chambers 
where the mighty rest,” where England 
». has garnered the dust of those who have 
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served her in the field, in the forum, and 
at her solemn altars, — we feel our souls 
moved to something more than common 
emotions. Would that we had time and 
space and power to do this subject some 
degree of justice, but we have not. 

We cannot, however, but express the 
earnest hope that these thoughts, at 
which we have just hinted, may receive 
a worthy development from one of those 
who meet in the Jerusalem Chamber, to 
carry on the work begun by the “ morn- 
ing star of the reformation.” Surely, the 
historian of Canterbury and Westmin- 
ster must feel the great significance of 
what is now passing before him, and of 
which he is himself no inconsiderable 
part. Dean Stanley owes it to himself, 
and to the church which he so truly 
serves, to give us an historic picture 
which shall be the delight of the present 
and of succeeding ages. 

The thoughts which this volume sug- 
gests have allured us from the volume 
itself. It is a volume which no teacher 
can afford to do without. To one who 
enjoys philological pursuits, and delights 
to learn grammatical principles, not in 
the abstract merely, but as they are ap- 
plied in the expression of those thoughts 
which the world has come to prize most 
dearly; to one who would like to compare 
the Greek scholarship of the seventeenth 
with that of the nineteenth century, and 
especially to one who delights to take his 
Greek testament in hand and view its 
thoughts in their original dress,—in short, 
tothe man of moral and religious feeling, 
as well as of literary taste and culture, 
this book will be found a priceless treas- 
ure, both for cursory and careful reading. 
We hope it may serve to awaken a fresh 
interest in the literary history of the 
Bible, and that it may also fix still more 
closely the attention of teachers upon 
the matchless beauty of diction in out 
English Bible. 





